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I‘ tit  peri  u m in  Im.no  rin 

r^Ph.lack.!,Zrcoml!^onTn  mf  was  2^  why  thp  Const, tufun 


1 


put  so  many  rcstrirtimM  ™ *1.  of  what  the  party  would  not  do. 

the  proposed  ^*7;^  U « ^ng.  when  compared  to 

Which  was  the  shanne  of  Rovpn  eaHt  o^  modern  pohticul  pledges,  Jn  its  negative 
the  state  government^  on  n h**\  assuranCeH  Tht‘  delegates  to  the  Phila- 

It  could  not  h-,w  , k ,8|°f  tqua  ' dclI,h,a  convention  were  sent  there  by  the 

The  B f*  b>  ot.henvisc*  8tate  governments  with  instructions  to  fix 

onc  ot  Sla,e»’  Right.  up  some  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confcd- 


not  acclaimed  a • divine  document" 

On  the  contrary,  the  folks  were  rather 
skepncaJ  about  ,t  and  made  ratification  d.f- 

, tv,  r."6  WaS  UO  nr^an,7ed  oppo- 
site The  Constitution  simply  ran  head 

0,1  ,M  L >ndi\  idualism  that  had  defied  a ROVK*  all  §•»»  . — -r  «««,*  Uh«vhi  iu  uic  iu ucits  oi  comea- 

the  arrogance  ot  British  Toryism  The  A , a"  thlnB5 ‘hese  Americans  chcr-  eration,  for  the  Congress  operating  under 
backcountrv  whiM,  L j x v lahed  freedom.  THpv  h.ri  . ti,n<  ..i . r * . . . 


ity 


hv  vr  f ™m-  They  had  come  to  lt  that  chartcr  waa  not  functioning  satiafac- 
rjv  harJfhl,J  and  ,l  stuok  to  their  tonly;  the  general  economy  waa  laboring 

nilr'„  r lny  , them  wcre  but  11  generation  under  the  handicap  of  interstate  tariffs, 
.1  ,y  rom  indentured  servitude;  still  quite  lack  of  a uniform  money,  difficulty  in  cn- 
a vo  was  the  memory  of  the  horrors  of  forcing  contractual  obligations  These  de- 
ngia  ion;  they  had  paid  a high  price  for  ficicncies  were  blocking  trade,  and  trade 
rce  om.  No  government  had  given  them  was  the  great  concern  of  the  new  country. 

11  prized  possession;  they  had  literally  But,  when  the  delegates  came  up  with  a 
e\vn  it  out  of  the  forest  and  they  meant  brand  new  Constitution,  declaring  that  a 
to  keep  it.  All  their  experience  with  gov-  mere  overhauling  of  the  Articles  was  im- 

Pmmflht  in  tUn  r_  « • « a.  • 


backcmmtry.  which  skirted  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  few  seaboard  cities,  was  as  suspi. 
cious  of  a national  government  us  it  had 
been  hostile  to  foreign  inten'ention  It 
was  this  spirit  of  self-reliance,  of  wanting 
to  be  let  alone,  that  the  ratifiers  had  to 
face  and  to  which  they  addressed  their  ar- 
gument in  The  Federalist. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  States*  Rights  is 

rooted  m this  early  opposition  to  the  Con-  » . w 

stitution,  any  effort  to  revive  it  should  jj™ment*  lu  , Europc  from  which  thcy  Practical,  suspicion  was  aroused.  It  was 
take  into  account  the  psychological  bar  / or  he  Monies,  taught  them  to  dis-  therefore  incumbent  on  the  framers  of  this 
rier  that  confronted  Madison  and  Hamil-  Perhaps  some  gov-  Constitution  to  prove  its  harmlessness,  as 

ton.  States'  Rights  and  individualism  are  a nment  1,ad  1.ts,pace  ln  0,c  sche“e  °f  life  far  “ individual  freedom  was  concerned, 
historically  related.  It  would  seem  to  be  onno^r  ^ Y taIeratpd-sa>'’  for  organized  The  new  government  would  do  what  the 
good  strategy,  therefore,  for  a modern  de-  ,„Pf  < ” t°  ^ Ind!ans  or  for  thc  bulld-  states  “Parately  could  not  do  and  no  more. 

centralization  movement  to  plot  iU  cTuree  1Z  JSm  *hinEs-but  tba  0n,y  whp"  a 6late  -“>d  not  maintain  cr- 

bv  the  same  star  True  it  e.  ,,,,,,  ,M  ' , ' tbe  ,css  of  government  the  better,  der  and  called  upon  the  government  for 

5 ■”  ;-r  r; « “•  - - >£••  ....... 

mat  was  something  you  got  by  your  own  fact,  the  federal  government  would  be  lit- 


jthe  individualism  of  early  America  was 
tempered;  there  is  no  haven  of  free  land 
around.  But  thc  urge  to  be  oneself,  to 
work  out  one's  destiny  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, is  not  a matter  of  environment;  it 
is  inherent  in  the  human  make-up.  Even 
the  socialist,  for  all  his  talk  of  immolation 
for  the  good  of  a mass,  betrays  by  his  very' 
rebellion  the  altogether  human  urge  for 
self-expression  through  free  choice.  We 
all  have  it  in  varying  degrees;  none  is  ever 
rid  of  it  The  necessity  of  existence  may 
impel  us  to  make  adjustment  to  conditions, 
but  the  ego  thus  put  under  restraint  is  not 
destroyed.  The  indestructibility  of  thc  ego 
is  certified  by  the  revolutionary  movements 
that  characterize  the  history  of  man.  A 
States’  Rights  movement  is  in  essence  a 
revolution,  an  opposition  to  the  urgency  of 
political  power  to  limit  choice  and  compel 
adjustment  to  its  will  and  must  rest  its 
case  on  this  fact.  It  is  a certainty  that  any 


Ue  more  than  the  foreign  department  for 
you  of  your  freedom  and  therefore  needed  the  state  governments, 
constant  watching.  In  paper  number  forty-five  Madison 

But  how  can  one  watch  a government  writes:  "The  powers  delegated  by  the  pro- 
that  operates  from  some  distant  seat,  com-  posed  Constitution  to  the  federal  govern- 
pletely  out  of  reach  and  behind  a bulwark  ment  are  few  and  defined,  Those  which 


of  laws  of  its  own  making?  One  has  chores 
to  do.  The  agrarian  individualist  was  not 
taking  chances.  A government  of  neigh- 
bors, amenable  to  the  will  of  neighbors,  he 
would  countenance  and  support,  but  he  was 
intuitively  opposed  to  a national  establish- 
ment. Thc  authors  of  the  Constitution 
were  thus  put  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
vincing him — and  he  was  the  unorganized 
majority — that  thc  proposed  government 
would  in  no  way  deprive  him  of  the  free- 
dom he  enjoyed  under  his  home-made  es- 
tablishment, and  for  the  little  it  would  ask 
of  him,  in  the  way  of  taxes,  it  would  pro- 
vide him  with  services  the  local  govern- 
ment could  not  furnish. 


President  Truman  is  reported  to 
have  commented  to  a group  for 
whom  he  had  been  performing  on 
the  piano  that  perhaps  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  thc  con- 
cert stage.  The  wisc-crack  is  wiser 
than  he  surmised.  This  U no  praise 
for  his  musical  virtuosity,  no  reflec- 
tion on  his  political  sagacity.  As  a 
pianist  he  might  have  rendered  a 
service  to  society,  as  a politician  he 
can  only  do  it  harm.  That  is  some- 
thing man  has  yet  to  learn — that 
Ihcfr  js  no  social  good  in  politics  or 
politician*. 


attempt  to  cut  down  the  power  of  the  cen 
tral  government  is  a fatuous  gesture  unless  Federalist,  a party  platform  replete  with 
there  is  some  feeling  for  freedom  In  the 
country. 

At  any  rate,  Hamilton  nnd  Madison  and 
Jay  were  faced  with  tbe  latent  fear  of  po- 
litical interference  that  was  strong  in  the 
American  of  their  day.  It  ifl  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  logic  of  The  Federalist  is  un- 
derlined with  a note  of  supplication.  In 
view  of  the  high  place  the  Constitution  has 
attained  in  the  hierarchy  of  American  val- 
uta, ihi*  pleading  for  its  ratification  is 
■uggeslive.  Why  wah  it  necessary?  For 
anawrr.  we  might  recall  what  John  Adams, 
writing  in  3818.  said  about  the  revolution. 
h was  effected,  he  declared,  "before  the 
war  commenced.  The  revolution  was  »» 
hearts  and  minds  nf  l he  people."  Jt 
vtu  exactly  whtif*  won  in  the  heart*  and 
muidfi  of  the  people.  th«ir  character.  ™ 

u-instltixifti  the  opposition  to  nation  * I i«m 


remain  in  thc  State  governments  are  nu- 
merous and  indefinite  The  former  will  be 
exercised  principally  on  external  objects, 
as  war,  peace,  negotiation  and  foreign  com- 
merce; with  which  last  part  the  power  of 
taxation  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  con- 
nected. The  powers  reserved  to  thc  sev- 
eral States  will  extend  to  all  the  objects 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
concern  the  lives,  liberties  and  properties 
of  the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

“The  operations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  be  most  extensive  in  times  of 
war  and  danger;  those  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  times  of  peace  and  security. 


That  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  The  As  the  former  periods  will  probably  bear  a 

small  proportion  to  the  latter,  the  State 
governments  will  here  enjoy  another  ad- 
vantage over  the  federal  government  . . .” 
And  so  Thc  Federalist  goes  on;  promise  af- 
ter promise  that  the  local  governments 
shall  remain  immune. 

Dualitm  and  Individualism 

THUS  came  the  doctrine  of  States’ 
Rights.  It  earn*  ns  a concession  to  thc 
dominant  individualism  of  the  times,  to 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was  in  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  with  Koran  of  the  delegates 
it  was  a considered  theory  of  government; 
there  is  reason,  to  belic-ve  that  most  nf  them 
would  as  soon  have  left  it  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Hirmlltart,  at  uny  rate,  would 
most  certainly  hovo  preferred  n national 
rather  than  a federal  government,  with  un- 
divided sovereignty,  but  the  genius  or  (h* 
American  pimpl*  woe  dcUkMly  ngmnut 
him.  The  Constitution  was.  uMvi  nil,  only 
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confine  its  mlT,’Cnt;  and  as  such  h»'*  to 

irking  pJLTh,7t  ° * ‘,,Vnmbl^  ">  '* 

interests  Th  * i t°JC0Uci,iate  divergent 

w5SS\.5 lZ?:'oTst  was  toi>  i"- 

to  be  anneal  I ? * ,8norcd:  hc  had 
the  price  he  demand  Smernm™'  was 

c«rt:  «*•  »P  for  dis- 

and  the  Civil  War  a^°  e"  ral,Qcatl™ 

bates  weW  ,egahsrticA1rlalWayS  Lhe 
nullifiers  and  th*  ^ S''0U,ld’  the 

best  of  it  f the  SOCoss,°nists  had  the 

tat  thai^  that  tt  C°U'd  * - 

a voluntarv  is-  U.mon  was  conceived  as 

cSSf  ^ 25 

thouehtt  M°rC  the  Constitution  was 
as  John  C ^ w®3  there  any  question, 
that  the  TTni  Un  Constant,.v  insisted, 
states  not  f 'va5  an  organization  of 
states,  not  of  citizens;  a Virginian  was  a 

Virgmnm  before  he  was  an  American,  and 

conriiraS  WTltte"  into  the  Constitution  as  a 
condition  of  ratification. 

But  the  debates  were  singularly  free  of 
toe  ldeologKal  background  of  the  doctrine. 

S lghts  was  invoked  in  support  of 
sectional  and  economic  interests  rather 
than  to  protect  the  immunities  of  the  in- 
fo?/11*1 from  federal  encroachment.  In 
the  New  England  manufacturers 
brought  it  up;  before  the  Civil  War  the 
South  made  much  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession because  of  its  tariff  disabilities.  If 
the  present  embryonic  movement  to  re- 
store some  measure  of  local  autonomy  is 
to  achieve  any  success,  it  must  go  back  to 
beginnings;  it  must  make  its  appeal  to  the 
unquenchable  yearning  for  freedom;  it 
must  comince  the  American  that  his  best 
chance  for  a good  and  freer  life  is  under 
the  aegis  of  a government  of  neighbors. 

The  Theory  of  Government 

IT  has  always  been  the  boast  of  States’ 
Righters  that  they  were  the  true  Con- 
stitutionalists. that  they  adhered  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
document.  The  evidence  supports  the 
claim.  To  be  consistent,  the  current  crop 
of  fundamentalists  might  look  to  the  basic 
theory  of  government  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution. This  theory,  borrowed  from 
John  Locke,  holds  that  the  only  purpose 
of  government,  and  its  only  competence,  is 
to  protect  private  property.  If  it  pre- 
sumes to  go  beyond  that  function  it  is 
guilty  of  misfeasance;  if  it  fails  to  per- 
form that  function  it  is  derelict  in  its  duty. 
“The  first  object  of  government,”  says 
Madison  in  the  tenth  number  of  The  Fed- 
eralist,  is  the  protection  of  “the  diversity 
in  the  faculties  of  men,  from  which  the 
rights  of  private  property  originate.”  From 
that  theory,  despite  their  willingness  to 
make  compromises,  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  deviated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  theory  of 
government,  the  Constitution  has  not  only 
been  violated,  it  has  been  destroyed.  What 
exists  now  is  only  a faulty  facsimile  of 
the  original  document  The  process  of  mu- 
Illation  began  a long  time  ago,  in  the  Jack- 
aon  Administration,  when  political  gang- 
sterism announced  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils."  But  not  until  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment  waa  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  was  it*  character  com- 
pletely altered.  The  income  tax  insinuated 
d theory  of  government  quite  unknown  to 
the  Founding  Fathers  holding  that  thv 
function  of  government  m tn  art  poter 
families  to  society  a«  u whole.  To  perform 
that  role,  the  government  must  have  are*'** 
to  all  that  i*  produced.  **  a matter  of 
right,  jUrft  a ftttldt 1 baron  might  lay 


A N A L Y M I H 


Jur>«  Ifrfc 

claim  to  the  fruits  of  his  vassals’  labor,  by  sonic  mutation  in  the  nature  or  m» 
is,  of  course,  is  a complete  rejection  of  ligcnce  of  man,  it  will  never  come  hv  w 
thv  right  of  private  property;  what  the  oil-  of  politics.  V ^ 

may  retam  from  hl*  earnings  is  a It  is  beside  the  jpoJnt  to  criticize 

,CV°C"ble  at  *“'•  Tlu'  cit,zcn  Founding  Fathers  for  failure  to  dUtinguUr 
thus  becomes,,  subject.  For  Constitution-  between  property  got  bv  one’s  own Tk* 
support,  this  theory  of  government  takes  and  property  got  bv  privilege  The  1"" 

we,-  t, notion  was^ quite  unsown  then  T*  t 

m.  cept  in  the  Ivory  tower  of  moral  nhib- 

ferent  thinm^t  ***  c,aUfie  meant  dif*  ophy,  is  quite  unknown  now.  The  ConatJ. 
c t S to  different  members  of  the  tution  concerned  itself  with  the  pnncni 

Madilon  ral  ?"°nl  aCC0Wii^  of  private  property,  not  with  a definS 

debate  But  of  JeCt  °f  WUC/  bittei  of  antJ  our  P«»ent  concern  should  be 

j__one_thing  we  can  be  sure,  with  that  principle.  Is  the  individual  Jn 


jun*  1 tf *«4 


If  you  get  a notice  of  renewal 
please  take  care  of  it  immediately; 
mail  service  is  bad  enough  as  it  is. 
By  the  way,  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  reports  that  among  the 
costs  contributing  to  his  trouble- 
some deficit  is  an  item  of  $149  mil- 
hon  for  carrying  government  propa- 
ganda free.  If  that  item  were  cut 
out,  he  could  restore  the  mail  serv- 
«ce  to  its  previous  inefficiency,  and 
our  waste  paper  baskets  would  be 
less  burdened— to  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  in  taxes. 


and  that  is  that  it  meant  nothing  like  the 
New  Deal  interpretation  to  any  of  them.  It 
could  not  have  justified  in  their  minds  the 
investment  of  tax-money  in  government 
ventures  competing  with  private  industry, 
or  the  regulating  and  restricting  of  enter- 
prise even  to  the  extent  of  stifling  it;  and 
a system  of  doles  was  simply  unthinkable. 

Z°l?7CrmiQ  V‘inking  0f  the  day  was  — -«i  ««  aoes  not  put  by  any  cani- 

singularly  lausez  /mre,  and  the  idea  of  tal.  Under  compulsion,  as  ,n  slaved  or  a 
government  intervention  m one’s  way  of  totalitarian  regime,  he  will  exert  himself 
was  abhorrent  to  these  re-  to  produce  more  than  he  consumes  only  be- 
cent  revolutionists.  In  the  context  of  their  cause  of  the  desire  to  avoid  pain  but  his 
economic  philosophy  the  general  welfare  output  will  be  in  proportion  s the  con- 
was  promoted  only  by  production.  The  stancy  of  surveillance  and  the  certainty  of 

thiTwealth  oftt"  ^ t“  “ “.t  SU“  *0taI  °f  pU,“-shmcnt'  The  slave  is  a poor  producer 
the  wealth  of  the  citizens;  the  government  simply  because  he  has  no  interest  in  pro- 


better  case  under  a regime  that  guaran- 
tees secuiity  of  possession  and  enjoyment, 
or  does  he  prosper  better  under  a regime 
that  confiscates  all  production  and  doles  it 
out  according  to  a formula  of  its  own  de- 
sign? Putting  aside  the  iniquities  that 
grow  up  under  the  institution  of  private 
property,  or  the  perversion  of  it.  is  it  not, 
nevertheless,  more  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  than  State  Capitalism  ? A States’ 
Rights  movement  must  face  that  question 
squarely. 

Origin  of  Private  Property 
'-pHE  answer  to  that  question  must  be 
1 sought  in  first  principles.  Why  does  a 
man  produce?  Obviously,  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  and  desires  are  personal,  not  col- 
lective. If  he  is  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  by  marauders  or  the  govern- 
ment. the  profit  in  laboring  is  gone,  and 
if  the  defalcations  persist  he  loses  interest 
in  production.  The  need  of  living  impels 
him  to  produce  what  he  can  consume  im- 
mediately. but  the  uncertainty  of  posses- 
sion dissuades  him  from  accumulating;  he 
does  not  save,  he  does  not  put  by  any  capi- 


might  extract  from  it  but  could  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  it.  To  them  the  only 
thing  the  government  cculd  do  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  in  the  economic  field, 
was  to  provide  protection  "for  the  diver- 
sity in  the  faculties  of  men,  from  which 
the  rights  of  property  originate."  Having 
done  that  it  should  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  Business  of  Politics 
r F.  as  Charles  A.  Beard  has  so  clearly 
1 shown,  the  Constitution  was  an  "eco 


duction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  possession  and  en- 
joyment is  secure,  the  urge  to  pzxxluce 
knows  no  bounds.  For  the  desires  of  man 
are  without  limit.  His  first  need  is  food, 
but  with  a plenitude  of  that  commodity 
on  hand,  or  easily  obtainable,  he  conjurai 
up  from  his  imagination  a desire  for  table- 
cloth, napkin,  and,  at  long  last,  music  with 
his  meals.  The  humble  hut  that  was  the 
pioneer’s  castle  is  replaced  with  a man- 


nomic  instrument,’’  if  "every  fundamental  sum  ohi  ? rep,aced  a man- 

appeal  in  it  i8  to  some  0^“  sub!  t&^J*.**'*1 “**' “**•*•» 


appeal  in  it  is  to  some  material  and  sub- 
stantial interest,"  does  that  invalidate  its 
basic  theory  of  government?  To  be  sure, 
the  Founding  Fathers  made  concessions  to 
the  slave  trade,  the  landed  gentry,  the 
money  speculators  and  the  protection-seek- 
ing industrialists.  In  so  doing  they  sim- 
ply accepted  what  the  mores  sanctioned 
The  business  of  the  politician  is  not  to  im- 


with  hot-and-cold  running  water  only  be- 
cause he  has  been  able,  under  private  prop- 
erty, to  accumulate  a superfluity  of  wealth. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  the  advance- 
ment in  the  sciences  and  arts,  is  in  prepor- 
tion  to  the  degree  of  private  property  per- 
mitted in  the  going  modus  m-nidi,  and 

HI R w ^ retro^,t!ssi°n  follows  from  the  discourage 

prove  upon  the  intelligence  and  conscience  rhTl  °f  P!°ductl0h  wllcre  confiscation  i* 
of  hi.  times,  but  rather  to  take  what  h!  ~ plaCticc-  A society  of  thieves 
finds  and  write  and  enforce  the  rules  of  tL  The  , 

game  accordingly.  Whenever  he  tries  to  stem.  £le  of  Prtv»t*  property,  tluo 
make  men  better  than  they  are,  or  their  boi  a ^ °0niposilion  *be  huntAii 
understanding  permits  them  to  be  he  ih  *n^f  A"rJ  general  welfare,  or  the 
assuming  a capacity  he  does  not  have  and  > * prfjdurt,°".  »»  promoted  only  »»* 

Is  courting  trouble.  The  Founding  Fatherc  Th  f f:nty  ,)f  and  enjoym*"**- 

made  concessions  to  proaaur^-groupa,  to  be  a ‘f  ^ llnc1e‘  l>ring  thought  of  the  fn  ^ 

Miirw:  hul  u/h»*n  . 1 . ^ Jdirv  philoBpp)iy  tim«' 
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ant*,  but  when  did  politician*  ,ir,  other- 
wise'’  I an  they  do  anything  else?  ESven 
where  the  politician  preaumably  abolishes 
nil  siurlal  privilege,  ua  m totalitarian  nv 
gimoa.  h.  amply  makes  of  himself  the 
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Uon,  had  attempted  t„  forcc  the 

eminent  to  ia*ue  fiat  m.1IulVf  .l™  K°v* 
they  eould  nd  thirn  clv.  K M,  ^ , "1'ich 
turns.  Whethi-i  ,,,  nul  th,,,  ;’  '’bllE‘1' 
*«*  justifiable,  their  action  was  aThT? 
to  the  principle  of  private  llh  at 

which  even  tl.es,  farmers  held!  they  would 
have  been  ,n  the  forefront  of  a figh"  J 
retain  possess, on  of  their  holdings.  How- 
evei.  the  tlan^r  of  mob  action  put  the  p* 
thers  n thei,  guard,  they  mx>tc  into  the 
Constitutmn  provisions  which,  they  expect 
ed,  would  prevent  a majority,  having  got 
hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  from  ex- 
ecuting a policy  of  confiscation.  The  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  was  designed 
as  a bulwaik  of  private  property. 

States*  Rights  and  Private  Property 
NDER  these  restrictions,  which  tended 
to  keep  the  federal  government  weak 
and  off-balance,  the  country  did  well  for  a 
century  and  a half.  Private  property  was 
fairly  safe  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
multiplied;  the  general  welfare  improved. 
But  the  spirit  of  spoliation  grew  apace, 
ever  encouraged  and  exploited  by  self-seek- 
ing politicians.  By  means  of  amendments, 
Interpretations  and  political  subterfuge, 
the  checks  and  balances  were  finally  eased 


u 


T,,e  “m°b"  « 

Ume  ««  control  of'  po^UciV’V"'1  °U’ 
proceeded  to  uk<-  it  « 1 f P°wor  and 

justification  m i * pn*iicted:  finding 
erul  welfare"  1 ,K,rverB*0D  °f  the  "gen- 
has  put  the  gove^  Knn«"u-r'l"» 

Private*  M ' KiU  °f  l>r"l,crty  "riKlnatc." 
Puvatc  property  1*  „0  l„„Kcr  u tonot  of 

the  American  creed. 

BeeaUM-  the  human  bciiiR  ia  ever  intent 
on  improving  his  circumstances,  striving 
always  despite  handicaps  and  hindrances, 
the  effect  on  the  general  welfare  from  the 
disregard  of  private  property  is  alow  in 
showing  itself.  It  will  do  so  in  due  time.  Al- 
ready labor  is  looked  upon  as  a useless  oc- 
cupation when  doles  are  available,  and  in- 
vestment in  enterprise  of  a long-term  na- 
ture is  regarded  as  folly.  That  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  must  decline,  that 
our  civilization  must  sink  to  a lower  and 
lower  level,  is  a certainty  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  intervention  testifies.  Politics  may 
deny  private  property  but  it  cannot  prevent 
the  consequences  of  its  action. 

The  issue  is  clear.  Is  it  possible  to  stem 


the  tide  by  a strengt honing  of  our  atxtc 
governments?  Can  our  ntat*  govru nrnmttf 
provide  some  protection  for  private  prop 
rity,  now  denied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment? As  a patriotic  gesture,  and  in  the 
interest  of  future  generations,  the  effort 
should  be  made,  A 8UW  (tights  move- 
ment dedicated  to  that  effort  eould  well 
call  upon  the  shades  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers for  support;  they  favored  a federal 
government  because  they  saw  in  it  n pro- 
tection for  private  property;  now  that  the 
federal  government  has  become  an  instill- 
ment of  spoliation,  would  not  the  Founding 
Fathers  join  up  with  a State*'  Rights 
movement  ho  dedicated?  Even  Hamilton 
should  be  a States’  Righter  these  days. 


This  article  is  covered  by  copy- 
right. This  deviation  from  the  “no 
copyright”  policy  that  analysis  hat 
adhered  to  for  five  and  a half  ycart 
is  a concession  to  a publisher  who 
believes  this  series  of  articles  on 
States'  Rights  might  make  a read- 
able book.  So,  please  do  not  reprint 
it  or  quote  from  it  extensively  with- 
out permission. — F.C, 


CTXKVARV  textbooks  on  public 
^ fiance  declare  that  the  public 


o*bt  is  quite  unlike  a pnvate  debt. 


"We  owe  it  to  ourselves” 

Tr.  comprehend  this  statement  you 
only  to  fix  In  your  mind  the 
Entity  of  “we  " and  “ourselves  Be- 
*aaae  *-*»e  • the  lenders-  are  in  no 
*C*J  distinguishable  from  ‘ sumlvs* 

tbs  borrowing  government  the 

transaction  involves  not  two  separate 
but  two  phases  of  tbe  same 
-li-ty  It  is  aa  if  your  nght-han 
f*sts  pocket  extended  credit  to  your 
*l-ha/yJ  pants  pocket,  the  pants  an 

* ►h'  le  neither  loses  nor  g* in* 

This  explanation  may  floor  > rrtJ 
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We  Lose  It  to  Ourselves 


sbould  be  involved  in  a misadven- 
ture resulting  in  a monetary  loss, 
the  effect  is  quite  unlike  the  loss 
sustained  by  a private  citizen  in  a 
private  misadventure.  In  fact  there 
is  no  loss  at  all.  only  a bookkeeping 
entry;  for  every  government  loss 
shows  up  in  a gain  to  society.  That 
la  to  say: 
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ry  Kaiser.  And  yet,  both  the  agency 
and  this  gcnUcman  are  much  ma- 
ligned. 


■ to 

We  lose  It  to  ourselves." 
Therefore,  when  you  read  that  the 
P-eronet ruction  Finance  Corporation 
h2_  had  to  foreclose  on  loans  made 
to  ,hc  Lujlron  Corporation  or  the 
w.itham  Watch  Company,  you  wear 
n^rt  away  for  nothin*  If  you 
} „ ,7  Me  million  involved  aa 

Juet  think  of  It  0.1.  way: 
a loss  Ju-  . , of  wages. 

IhoBe  millions  P of  thw  burcau- 
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^ncd. 

The  criticism  got  so  bad  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  Congress  took  cognl- 
xance  of  it  and  held  a hearing 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  was 
Mr  Ralph  E Casey,  attorney  for  the 
government's  General  Accounting 
Office,  who  disclosed  the  astounding 
fact  that  one  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  com- 
panies. in  which  he  had  actually 
vested  *160.000  or  hi.  oym  mow* 

had  yielded  a profit  of 
Uon  Taking  Into  account  all  of  Mr 
Kaiser's  ventures,  the  witness  e. 
mated  his  profits  at  7,519  percent - 
on  his  personal  Investment 
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'-T'O  understand  properly  the  theory 
1 and  practice  of  the  RFC  one  must 
take  into  account  its  beginnings  It 
come  Into  being  In  1930.  When  the 
wheels  of  production  had  slowed 
down  and  widespread  unemployment 
was  producing  howls  of  discontent 
| president  Hoover  hit  upon  the  no- 
tion that  the  pouring  of  capital  into 
the  economy  could  restore  »t  to  vig- 
or He  established  the  RFC  for  thst 
purpose,  the  capital,  of  course  to  be 
furnished  by  the  taxpayer  Th;*  was 
in  line  with  the  "veloolly  money "" 
theory*!  except  thst  Mr.  Hoover  was 
a reluctant  convert  and  lc«k  to  the 
theory  only  ss  an  extent;  the  RFC 
was  to  »m  discontinued  •»  soon  m It 
had  put  the  country  OO  the  road  to 
prosperiiy. 

Somrhow,  u.«  UFC  did  not  art«m- 
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